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FOREWORD 



The Twelfth Annual Labor-Management Conference was held on Wednesday, 
April 17, 1968, at The University of Iowa in Iowa City. With the growing role 
and interest of the business and labor community in the manpower policies and 
programs of state and federal agencies, the theme, “Manpower Development: 
Problems and Prospects,” was timely and appropriate. My colleagues and I were 
pleased and honored to be able to present to those attending this conference the 
thinking of some of the key men at both the state and national levels who are 
involved in resolving some of the major manpower problems facing our country. 

The conference, keynoted by Governor Harold E. Hughes and Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor Stanley Ruttenberg, was both provocative and informative. The 
general topic and subissues were expectedly controversial. The Center for Labor 
and Management is indebted to the two keynoters and to the staff of practicing 
professionals who participated in panel discussions on a variety of subjects rang- 
ing Rom labor and management responsibilities to the rolo of area schools and 
federal programs. 

We wish to thank Professor Edgar Czamecki of the Center staff who was 
responsible for the development and initiation of this conference as well as for 
the editing of the proceedings. Also his secretary, Mrs. Mona Lepic, spent many 
hours editing and typing the final manuscript. Finally, a special word of appre- 
ciation is given to Deere and Company, Hoemer Foundation, Maytag Foundation, 
Iowa Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, and those other groups whoso continued in- 
terest and financial support of the Center’s research and publication program has 
made the printing of these proceedings possible. 

Don R. Sheriff 

ProfesoOt and Director 

Center for Labor and Management 

The University of Iowa 
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INTRODUCTION 



Edgar R. Czamecki 
Assistant Professor and Program Director 
Center for Labor and Management 
The University of Iowa 



The Center for Labor and Management’s annual labor-management confer- 
ence is devoted to a theme in the “combat zone” of industrial relations, and our 
twelfth annual program did just that by focusing on how to fully utilize our 
human resources. Attention to manpower problems is a relatively new phenome- 
non extending over the past decade, although it is one that has received a sub- 
stantial amount of attention in books, articles, and similar conferences through- 
out the United States. 

Although we pride ourselves in this country on our respect for the human ele- 
ment in a highly industrialized society, we have suddenly found many people 
excluded from the benefits we have reaped and vast gaps in the quality and 
quantity of specific occupations. We have complacently felt that these two major 
problems wifi be met if only we could continue to expand our total job opportu- 
nities. This normal method of attack has still left people who are not fully 
participating in the benefits of our society and has done little to prevent specific 
manpower shortages. However, at least we have shifted our attention from pro- 
duction to people; we are now concerned with how we can meet the criticisms 
of large sectors of our population who, because of limited education and training, 
poor environment, and disrupted family life, cannot compete on an equal basis 
with those more generously endowed. 

An appropriate setting for this conference is the state of Iowa, which, because 
of a population of under three million (smaller than many of our large metropol- 
itan cities) must insure full development and participation of its workforce to 
meet (1) increased labor demand because of industrialization, and (2) a smooth 
transition from the decreasing rural areas to the increasing urban areas. 

Complicating these labor shortages is the fact that the unemployment rate in 
Iowa har. hovered around the 2 per cent level over the past decade and there- 
fore is not a reserve that can be easily tapped. This acute shortage of manpower, 
particularly skilled, presents an extreme situation that has to be met by a compre- 
hensive human resources program. This, after all, is the essence of all manpower 
programs. 

To provide illustrations of what has been done and to suggest future remedies, 
this conference invited a group of practitioners to express their own ideas. These 
people were selected because: (1) they could directly relate to the work ex- 
perience of the people attending the conference; (2) they could provide practical 
solutions to daily problems and not untried theoretical ideas; (3) working directly 
with manpower problems, they have discarded many of the stereotyped ideas- 
that hinder experimentation in the manpower field; and (4) they represent a 
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cross section of labor, management, and government and so, hopefully, will invoke 
a sense of cooperation among all these groups to resolve manpower problems by 
mutual action. 

Given these reasons, we invited the Governor of Iowa, the Honorable Harold 
E. Hughes, to express his views on the state situation and explain what can be 
done to provide solutions to our cities’ manpower problems. While Iowa does 
not have the metropolitan composition fou .d in many of the northern industrial 
states, its cities have similar problems. The Governor of Iowa has exerted more 
leadership in this area than perhaps any other governor in our nation. He has 
constantly strived to provide gainful employment for all. For example, he formed 
a coordinating committee in seven cities in Iowa to plan summer job programs 
and explore school scheduling arrangements for teenage dropouts and potential 
dropouts long before they were inaugurated in other states. In 1967, for example, 
five Iowa cities raised $350,000 to employ one thousand youths working on public 
projects. In 1968 the Governor visited sixteen Iowa cities where he met with 
religious, civic, and educational leaders to plan coordinated programs to eliminate 
slums, provide education and job opportunities for all Iowa citizens. 

In his talk the Governor stressed that manpower and employment problems hit 
at the very core of our social problems as they exist today. Iowa has been blessed 
with a large industrial expansion, and over the last five years Iowa has gained 
more than 115,000 jobs exclusive of agriculture and manufacturing. It has estab- 
lished a vocational school system that has focused on the problem of manpower 
development. Through these sixteen regional systems, innumerable programs have 
been provided to give young people educational capabilities to assist them in 
securing meaningful employment in our society. Unlike other states, Iowa has 
attacked the problem directly and has not blamed the federal system for its 
problems. 

However, Governor Hughes stressed the fact that we have fallen short in one 
major area, namely matching men and jobs. On this point the Governor focused 
on the basic deficiencies of our present structure of federal-state employment 
security systems. In his estimation, we are still falling short of meeting new, 
difficult employment problems that have been assigned to us. We need, for ex- 
ample, to know more about the dropout situation. Here the Governor has insti- 
tuted a policy of writing a personal letter to each high school dropout to deter- 
mine why he has dropped out and to encourage his reentry into our educational 
system. But much more needs to be done. He concluded his talk with a plea that 
our employment system should be financially strengthened, modernized, and pro- 
fessionalized to the greatest possible extent. Our employment security systems 
need to be revitalized and strengthened if we are to meet the task before us. 

After the talk by the Governor, the Conference was addressed by the Honorable 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Assistant Secretary and Manpower Administrator, United 
States Department of Labor. Mr. Ruttenberg is in charge of all the federal man- 
power programs and brings to this conference vast experience in the field and 
intensive knowledge of existing programs. 

Mr. Ruttenberg focused on how to make the federal, state, and local systems 
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of government work together with community action agencies, manpower com- 
mittees and councils all over the country, to provide job opportunities for those 
who represent the ever-rising hopes and aspirations of America. Mr. Ruttenberg 
noted that we have to reassess our federal-state employment security system, mod- 
ernize it, and bring it up to the level to attain the goals we have set forth. In his 
talk, he focused on four major manpower aspects: (1) coordination, (2) assisting 
the disadvantaged, (3) concentrated federal programs, and (4) the involvement of 
employers in the private sector of our economy. In this regard, he drew attention 
to the new CAMPS programs, the redirection of the Manpower Development and 
Training Program to involve a larger number of minorities, and the recently 
inaugurated Concentrated Employment Programs in key areas around the 

^Finally, he focused on the major program labeled JOBS, Job Opportunities in 
the Business Sector. This program is designed to get American employers to hire 
disadvantaged individuals. He concluded by stating that no one can help but be 
overwhelmed by the size and scope of the problem confronting us across this 
nation. He said we do not have all the answers, but we are moving in the right 
direction. His talk concisely explored what we have been doing and where we are 
headed. 

Following Mr. Ruttenberg’s talk there was a long and interesting question 
period in which Mr. Ruttenberg incorporated the following ideas: 

X, We have to allocate our resources and give priorities to the disadvantaged- 
those with little income, often unemployed, victims of poor schooling, and ex- 
cluded from many existing private training programs. 

2. The government has assumed the major responsibility so far for providing 
not only specific training programs for specific occupations, but also providing 
basic work adjustment or orientation programs for minority groups. 

3. Many unions and trade associations have done an excellent job by partici- 
pating in existing programs. , . . , 

4. The major weakness so far in our manpower program is the lack ot total 
commitment to the eradication of all human resource problems; we have the tools 

—we need the determination of all concerned. 

Following these two talks the afternoon sessions were devoted to five con- 
current workshops. The format was brief presentations by the panelists on one 
specific area, and then questions were solicited from the participants. The attempt 
was to provide stimulating areas to concentrate attention on how the conference 
participants could resolve difficulties in recruiting, hiring, promoting, and retiring 
workforce participants. Following is a synopsis of the five workshops. 

1 . Contractual Relations: Their Effect Upon Employee Training and Upgrading. 

This workshop was directed to industrial corporations and their unions to de- 
termine new approaches in this area and to analyze how both parties working 
together may solve some of the manpower problems facing us. 

2. The Effect of labor and Management Policies on the Supply of Skilled 

Workers. , 

This focused on the entire area of skill training, apprenticeship programs, and 



other areas relating to the most critical manpower area, namely, how to provide 
enough skilled workers for our industry and relate this pressing demand to current 
federal programs in the area. 

3. Manpower Problems in Public Employment. 

Concern here was with the most rapidly growing sector of our economy and 
one faced with a critical shortage of manpower. Schools, hospitals, and state 
agencies have the difficult problem of attracting people, retaining them and re- 
warding them as their jobs become more complicated and more pressures are 
exerted on labor in this area. 

4. Labor and Management Responsibilities for the Employment of the Dis- 
advantaged and Minority Groups. 

What can be done to contact the disadvantaged? How can we train them? 
What modifications must be brought about to encourage the full utilization of 
the disadvantaged in our economy? These were the subjects discussed in this 
workshop. 

5. Area Schools and Federal Programs. 

This workshop discussed the role of vocational-technical institutions in the 
state and their role in cooperating with existing federal programs to meet some 
of our manpower problems. 

The papers presented in the workshops are introduced in these Conference Pro- 
ceedings by a short statement by the various workshop moderators. Some of the 
practical suggestions presented were: 

1. Management in general needs not only a basic commitment to human re- 
source development, but a specific program for each level of skill with complete 
evaluation of the results of such programs. 

2. Industrial and construction unions are two different organizations with 
specific and distinct training problems and therefore cannot be treated collectively. 

3. The status of the skilled worker must be elevated. 

4. Skill shortages cannot be resolved by diluting the skills but only by main- 
taining and, in fact, increasing skill levels. 

5. Perhaps the one most important element to secure adequate government 
personnel is to change and improve the image of governmental service. 

6. Government must take a long look at needed reorganization and moderniza- 
tion programs to improve its personnel policies. 

7. The above reorganization must be undertaken with the realization that 
unions in the public sector may in fact assist sound government personnel policies 
rather than hinder them. 

8. The United States Employment Service needs a new image with the black 
community. 

9. We need a firm commitment for vocational education for those students who 
do not graduate from college. 

10. To reemphasize the point made by Secretary Ruttenberg, manpower prob- 
lems will be resolved only by the realization that management, unions, and gov- 
ernment must work together to solve our social needs. 

If one might ask, “What were the major contributions of this conference?” the 
answers would be: (1) It exposed people to the immense difficulties created by 
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our current manpower situation and provided them with some fresh ideas on how 
others engaged in the same problem area have met their responsibilities; (2) It 
concentrated the attention of the participants on workshops devoted to specific 
problems and thereby avoided the shortcomings of many conferences whic 
merely discuss the general or overall situation; (3) It came up with some answers. 
Some answers were similar to those provided by others who looked into 
situation, but the fact that these same answers were provided m our conference 
indicates that these programs were not fully implemented. Perhaps they were no 
even fully explored, or perhaps not enough money was allocated. 

Other ideas were new. Some of the ten points listed earlier illustrate that we 
have left too many of the people in our society alone to their own madequa e 
means to provide for themselves a proper and honorable position m society. We 
have neglected vocational education and governmental service just to mention two 
particular areas. In a society in which status is so important, we ave no oun 
ways to promote those occupations that do not require a college degree. 

We hope the conference meets its objective of throwing light on the vast area 
of human resource development, but we leave it to the reader to judge af er 
reading the following Conference Proceedings. 



AN ASSESSMENT OF IOWA MANPOWER 



Governor Harold E. Hughes 



It is a privilege for me to have a part in this conference today. Since I have 
been in public life, it has seemed to me that it would be quite possible for a 
government official to spend practically his entire existence attending confer- 
ences— most of them of no apparent relevance and worth to any of the problems 
that are on the public scene— without ever really waking up to what is going on in 
the world. But here today is a conference that is in the combat zone of what 
really matters and where the real problems exist. I commend and thank the 
Center for Labor and Management of the University and all of you distinguished 
participants for making it happen. 

It is no secret to anyone with eyes in his head that the American society is 
going through what can most accurately be called a revolution— a period of crisis 
during which it will be determined whether this society, that has so much going 
for it, will come apart at the seams or whether it will endure in its intended 
pattern of peace, general well-being, equality of opportunity, and justice for all. 

It is within our power to determine whether this revolution will be peaceful 
or violent, successful or disastrous. We have an arsenal for success— vast economic 
resources, technological know-how, the traditions and ideals of a free people. 
We also have an arsenal for failure— indifference, prejudice, bullheaded resist- 
ance to change, and a history of neglecting our most basic social problems. 

The job before us has a dimension greater than anything we have previously 
un dertaken. We have grown out of our old clothes and have become an urban, 
pluralistic society, without ever learning how to live together in a way that will 
preserve our individual human values and be consistent with our avowed social 
goals. Now we are faced with catching up with the neglect of the past. 

When you talk about manpower and employment, you are getting into the 
very core of our social problems. So it is of the utmost importance to evaluate our 
present successes and failures and to chart the strongest possible course for the 
future. 

The past few years have brought the greatest period of economic growth and 
general development in Iowa's history. Each year brings a record for new in- 
dustrial development in our state. New industry, of course, means new jobs. Since 
1962, nearly one-billion dollars have been committed to 1,305 industrial expansions 
—some of them not yet completed. When they are completed, nearly 50,000 new 
jobs will have been created; more than 8,000 of them will require professional, 
technical, supervisory or managerial skills. 

Stimulated by industrial growth, personal income, has increased dramatically, 
surpassing seven billion dollars in 1967. As recently as 1965, authoritative eco- 
nomic studies had predicted that it would be at least 1974 before the seven- 
billion-dollar mark would be reached. Admittedly, Iowa's rising prosperity has 
been lifted by the national tide of economic growth. But in point of fact, we have 
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risen well above the national tide. For every dollar that personal income rose 
nationally since 1962, Iowa has gained $1.58. 

The combined thrust of industrial expansion and greater personal income has 
been translated into new job opportunities in other fields. In the last five years 
Iowa has gained more than 115,000 jobs exclusive of agriculture and manufactur- 
ing-40,000 in wholesale and retail trade; 33,000 in professional and skilled serv- 
ices; 10,000 in medical and health services; 11,700 in construction; and 26,000 
in state and local government, the vast majority of which are in the field of 
education. 

In the midst of all these statistics, we have, of course, the deplorable conditions 
among us here in Iowa, as across the nation, of people who have not participated 
in this rising economy, both those who have not been able to develop skills for 
jobs or those who have skills but are not acceptable for jobs. 

In agriculture, of course, the downward trend in employment continues as a 
result of the technological revolution that has been going on for forty years and 
is continuing. It is difficult for a young man to embark on a career in farming 
these days. His ability to succeed has come to depend less on his ambition and 
ingenuity, and more on his financial resources. Spiraling farm costs and badly 
lagging farm prices have aggravated the farm employment picture. Correspond- 
ingly, job opportunities have declined in some farm-related areas-the dairy, poul- 
try, and grain-handling industries, for example. But at the same time, job opportu- 
nities have shown substantial growth in the service occupations, machine operation, 
and other semiskilled occupations. 

It is too early to assess the actual impact of the area vocational-technical school 
system on the manpower development picture in Iowa, since the system is less 
than three years old, but I am sure no one questions the fact that this was one 
of the great breakthroughs in Iowa’s history. The interest in these schools and 
the enrollments have exceeded everybody’s expectations. In fact, the schools have 
grown so rapidly that they have had acute growing pains and are faced with 
many really challenging problems. But we have an excellent system under way, 
and certainly we can stand a few problems of overly rapid growth in preference 
to the long history of deadly inertia we went through before we faced up to this 
vital need in 1965. 

So here in Iowa, we have a great deal going for us that has benefited employ- 
ment in the state— specifically our unparalleled industrial development of recent 
years, the increase in personal income, and the establishment of a long-needed 
system of vocational-technical education. Our unemployment rate is low among 
the states. 

We also have some tough problems in employment that are a long way from 
being adequately met-problems such as reaching the hard core of the unem- 
ployed, eliminating discrimination against minorities, surmounting the barriers 
created by unrealistically high education and experience requirements for employ- 
ment, and overcoming restrictive apprenticeship standards in the trades. 

As all of you are aware and as was mentioned in the introduction, a year ago 
I started to try to relieve some of the unemployment problems of youth in the 
major cities in Iowa. It was obvious as the summer wore on that there were 
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thousands of young people on the streets of our cities with no work and no 
opportunity for work. These were the followers, those who would follow the 
rebels. Most assuredly, something had to be done. In this instance I appealed to 
business, industry, and financial institutions of our five major cities to contribute 
themselves, to set up nonprofit corporations for community improvement, to 
furnish jobs, to screen, to go out and seek and to help these youngsters find 
employment. I asked the cities, the state, the counties, the schools, and everyone 
to participate. We have extended that further this year. As was mentioned, they 
raised a great deal of money, and in less than a month had over a thousand 
young people working. It did accomplish a great deal. This year we must do more. 

For so long, we in our states have sat back and cried about the federal 
system growing too large and taking over state areas of responsibility. We cannot 
blame the President of the United States or the Governor in Des Moines for the 
problems that exist in our cities if we are unwilling to attack those problems 
ourselves in those cities. The responsibility lies with us at home and it begins there. 
We must do more than we have ever done before in our lives. It’s our responsi- 
bility. But we can and we will do the job, and what we have done is a very 
good beginning to what must come in the immediate future. 

These tough manpower problems, like our other major social problems, can 
be met only by the combined total resources of both public and private sectors 
of our society. As the 1967 Manpower Report of the President to Congress points 
out, government can not meet this challenge alone; private industry must get into 
the act to a greater extent than ever before. 

Urgently needed besides training programs and expertise in personnel manage- 
ment are the willingness to invest substantial sums of money in new personnel 
programs, the courage to try new approaches, and the application of a little real- 
istic common sense to offset the red tape in prevailing personnel practices. 

I am told of an industry that required a high school diploma and some 
previous experience and, as a result, was able to hire only one out of every 
twenty persons interviewed. After dropping the high school diploma require- 
ment, reducing the experience requirement, and instituting a program for train- 
ing workers on the job, this industry found that it was hiring one out of every 
four persons interviewed. Management, in this instance, was willing to try a new 
approach based on the realities. And the realities were that the actual qualifi- 
cations needed for this employment were simply basic literacy and normal dex- 
terity. 

Government has made great strides in the manpower field in the past decade, 
but I believe the day is upon us to reassess the goals and methods and attitudes 
of our public agencies dealing with employment. Our goals in the area of em- 
ployment have changed; social and economic conditions have changed; but in 
certain respects, our institutions have not kept pace with these changes. 

We have seen our stated goals develop from the declaration of full employment 
as a national goal in 1940 to the announcement of an Active Manpower Policy 
in the 1964 Manpower Report of the President. Of the three elements of the 
Active Manpower Policy-development of abilities of people, creation of a sufficient 
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number of jobs, and matching men and jobs— the first two elements have received^ 
most of the attention. 

To develop the abilities of people, Congress and the Executive branch have 
provided an impressive array of training programs: the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, providing for both classroom and on-the-job training; Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps; Job Corps; Work Incentive Program; New Careers; and Op- 
eration Mainstream. 

With regard to the second objective of the Active Manpower Policy— the 
creation of jobs— I would point out that the governmental practitioners of the 
New Economics have demonstrated the ability of our economy to respond to 
appropriate stimuli. The tax cuts of 1964 and 1965, for example, speeded up the 
growth of the economy and opened up additional jobs. Civilian labor force un- 
employment declined from 5.7 per cent in 1963 to 3.8 per cent in 1966 and 
got down to even lower rates in some months of 1967. 

But it seems to me we have fallen short in fulfilling our Active Manpower 
Policy objectives in the third goal— matching men and jobs. At this point, it may 
be well to reassess the basic structure of our federal-state employment security 
system. Does this system need overhauling and does it need modernization? Some 
work and review in this area has been going on, but more needs to be done. 

The employment security system has been given a greatly expanded role to 
play since its inception in the days of the Depression. Congress has transformed 
the system from one of a labor exchange to one now charged with outreach, re- 
cruitment, screening and placement of our most severely disadvantaged— those 
who only a few short years ago were "totally unemployable." And Congress has 
entrusted these vital functions to the employment security system, in many cases, 
without benefit of additional financial resources to meet the problems heretofore 
considered insoluble. Under these circumstances the task is even more difficult. 

Whatever the reasons are, the federal-state employment system, in my estima- 
tion, is still felling short of meeting these new, difficult employment problems 
that have been assigned to it. As a matter of fact, there is reason to believe that 
it has become less effective than it should be in its original role of being simply 
a labor exchange. Only 16 per cent of job placements in the United States in 
1960 were made through the federal-state employment service mechanism. 

As Governor of this state, I instituted a policy two or three years ago of 
writing a personal letter to each Iowa high school dropout. Before I got this 
program started, I had the Employment Security Commission examine its records 
to see how many of the dropouts it was reaching. Before the letter-writing pro- 
gram started, only 14 per cent of the dropouts were finding their way to the local 
employment office. And that system is the central building block of our total 
range of manpower programs. 

Under the Wagner-Peyser Act, the USES is charged with assisting "in maintain- 
ing a system for clearing labor between the several states" so that workers and 
employers in widely separated geographical areas can be brought together in 
orderly fashion. In this age of technology and automation, it would seem that we 
should be able to give almost instant assistance in placement to a machinist, a 
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nurse, a toolmaker or a waitress who is moving to another area where there 
is employment. But, from letters and information I have had, unless I am badly 
mistaken, we are not in a position to supply this service without a considerable 
time lag. What I am saying is that we are living in the age of the computer, and 
our employment system needs to keep pace with the computer. It is very difficult 
to do this with all the other needs we have, but we must meet this need. 

I do not mean by any means to level wholesale, indiscriminate criticism at the 
employment security system, and certainly I do not intend to disparage the many 
dedicated and hard-working people in the system. The system has worked with 
dedication and undying energy to meet the real problems of our country and our 
state. I know the many problems they face, that all of us face, in the govern- 
mental structure. 

I know the problem of salaries. I know that other fields such as the ministry, 
teaching, the Peace Corps, VISTA and a host of other occupations are competing 
for the relatively small portion of our population who will be attracted to an 
occupation because of an opportunity to be of service to their fellow man. Salaries 
are not the whole story. I know that the costs of administering a vast public 
agency are astronomical these days and the almost total resistance to increased 
public expenditures seems to be stronger now than it has been in previous years. 

But what I am saying is that employment is one of the key, vital elements— if 
not the most important single element-in the great moves our society must make 
to meet the crisis we face today. 

I think, therefore, that our employment system should be financially strength- 
ened, modernized, and professionalized to the greatest possible extent. We all 
should support these moves in order to meet the complex goals of our national 
manpower policy. 

In conclusion, let me say that we in Iowa have a great deal to be thankful for, 
with respect to our manpower development and our general opportunities for 
pursuit of the good life. This does not contradict the fact that we face a social 
crisis in this time, the same as the rest of the nation. We must meet it head-on. 

We have the resources, economic and spiritual, to meet these problems that 
sometimes seem beyond solution. In recent months, I have been in all parts of 
the state, talking to citizens from all walks of life— and I am convinced that we 
have the determination as well as the ability to make the big moves. I have 
never been so proud to be an Iowan, because Iowans are facing their problems 
with determination. 



THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S IMPACT 
ON AAANPOWER TRAINING 



Stanley H. Ruttenberg 
Assistant Secretary of Labor 



We are living in a world of rising hopes and growing expectations, accompanied 
by the development of a live and significant series of aspirations on the part of 
the people. Turmoil in this country is running rampant. Any attempt to reverse 
these trends of rising hopes and expectations and the turmoil which flows from it 
would turn the pages of history back to the separate-but-equal-facility concept an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court in the late 1800’s. 

I recall an experience in the area in which I used to live— Arlington, Virginia, 
back in the early 1950’s— when the separate-but-equal-facilities of the school sys- 
tem was the law of the land. A Negro high school student was interested in 
taking a course in computer technology. There were no computers in the Negro 
high school. There was such a course offered in a white high school, and this 
Negro student applied to take the course. What did the County of Arlington do 
with its school system and with that request? They did not admit the Negro 
student to the white high school; instead, they abolished the course in the white 
high school. This was the response to the rising hopes and expectations of that 
Negro student. Thank goodness it is not the case today. 

The civil rights movement, however, is reacting today to that kind of response. 
There are many other examples that we could cite. We as a nation are trying to 
remedy in a few years what for a period of at least 100 to 150 years we permitted 
to develop and fester. Short-run solutions are not really possible without some 
turmoil. 

In our cities we have a very serious problem— the separation of the races. That 
is like an internal cancer. It will continue to eat away at our cities and destroy 
them unless we find a cure. 

Some human cancers can be controlled by surgery, some by medicines, and 
others involve long terminal bouts. Still other human beings will be fortunate 
enough to survive because a cure or suitable remedy will inevitably be found. 

Will this be true of our cities? 

Hi te and fear and envy are on the verge of presenting us with a problem com- 
parable to cancer. Can we find a way to cure this cancer in our major cities in 
time, as we are now striving with billions of dollars to find cures for cancer, 
heart disease, and the other dread killers and cripplers? 

We are moving, as the Commission on Civil Disorders said, toward two societies 
-one black and one white. I do not think we are really at that point. We can avert 
it and we must avert it. The programs that have been set in motion within the 
past few years, to which the Governor and the Chairman have referred, are 
now moving forward with various degrees of success and speed. These cures, these 
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programs, will do much to prevent our having two separate societies— one blade 
and one white. That cancerous condition has already proved itself unbearable to a 
great segment of our citizenry and intolerable to most of the others. It also, in 
great measure, brought on the bloodiest war in our nation’s history. 

Many types of programs need to be pushed vigorously. Housing— certainly the 
whole model city program, slum clearance, rehabilitation of slum areas; education 
— the Elementary and Secondary School Act, Higher Education Act, National De- 
fense Education Act, Vocational Education Act of 1963. All of these programs need 
to move forward. Welfare, accompanied by a better understanding of what the 
issues are, along with improvements to the welfare program is a pressing need. 
And most importantly, jobs for all who need them through the many programs 
that we now have under way. Those four areas— housing, education, welfare, and 
jobs — were the four major areas identified in the National Commission on Civil 
Disorders (or the Kemer Commission) as being those of vital necessity to move 
forward. 

I want, however, today only to talk abovit the last of these four— jobs. I cannot 
take the time, nor am I able, to discuss our society’s needs in the fields of hous- 
ing, in education, and in welfare. But keep in mind that the area of jobs is just 
one area. It is an extremely important onei. Nevertheless, it is only one side of a 
quadruped that needs to be attacked simultaneously from all sides. 

Cert ai nly much has happened and more will happen in the job arena. We 
started this decade with an Employment Service and Employment Security system 
geared to traditional services; i.e., to assist employers in filling jobs that they were 
willing to list with the public employment service. Because that was its only ob- 
jective— to assist employers— the employment service tended to select people out of 
jobs rather than to select people into jobs by finding them the opportunities they 
needed. We did not provide them with the assistance they needed to become full- 
time employees. This is no criticism of the Employment Service as it existed at 
the beginning of the decade. Employment Service provided the testing, counsel- 
ing, job development, job referral, and job placement that were its traditional 
functions. But our institutions need to change, to develop the concept of now ap- 
proaches. They cannot stay with the status quo. Employment services throughout 
this country have made changes and are moving forward. Some move faster than 
others. Much has happened certainly in the last half dozen years with the enact- 
ment of new legislation that provided new tools and new authority foi our 
employment system across the country. 

In early 1962 the Area Redevelopment Act was signed by President Kennedy. 
For the first time, in areas of substantial unemployment, the Employment Service 
could provide training opportunities for individuals who needed such training. 
Never before had the employment services had such a tool to work with. Then, 
in late 1962, the Manpower Development and Training Act was passed providing 
the system to train the unemployed and the underemployed, and not distressed 
areas only but across the country in all states, in cities, in communities, rural areas. 
That program in the past six years has spent well over a billion dollars on 
training opportunities alone. 

The Economic Opportunity Act in 1964, along with the Neighborhood Youth 
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Corps Program, the Job Corps Program, VISTA, and Community Action agencies 
—all provide additional outlets for those people Employment Service had to select 
out of jobs. Employers didn’t want to accept individuals with their poor qualifica- 
tions. Now the Employment Service has some additional tools that it can use to se- 
lect people into training opportunities so that they can be placed in jobs, rather 
than saying, “We can do nothing for you at the Employment Service Office be- 
cause we can’t give you the assistance that you need.” 

Certainly the intervening amendments to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, providing basic education, a longer duration of training, and ex- 
panding the on-the-job training authority, also provided additional tools for the 
Employment Service. The redirection of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act to provide at least two-thirds of its trainees from the disadvantaged in- 
dividuals moved us along in our effort to select people into jobs rather than 
selecting them out of jobs. 

We now have an array of programs and a potential for the delivery of man- 
power services that none of us would have had the temerity to forecast a few 
years ago. Our challenge is simple. Can we make these tools work? Do we— the 
federal, state, local systems of government, working with community action 
agencies and manpower committees and councils around the country— have the 
will, the ability, the drive, the force, to make these tools work for us to help 
provide opportunities to those people who are now exhibiting the ever-rising 
hopes and aspirations of America? Here I emphasize once again we will have to 
reassess our federal-state employment security system. It needs modernization. 
It is falling short of attaining its goals. It is less effective than it ought to be. Very 
clearly it needs additional resources to do the job. It needs to really begin to 
change, as it is beginning to change across the country. We are now altering the 
status quo. 

We cannot sit back and say, “What we’re doing now, in terms of the dis- 
advantaged, is selecting people into training opportunities so that they can be 
selected for jobs. All of this is but a passing fancy. If we wait long enough, 
that passing fancy will change and there will be another priority on the horizon.” 

This is not, and will not be, the case. The necessity of moving to assist the dis- 
advantaged is a prime priority and will continue to be a prime priority of our 
Employment Security system. We can, and have already to a limited extent, ac- 
cepted the new concept. We are assisting people, by moving them from the 
status of where they find themselves now— disadvantaged, unemployed, with low 
levels of education, inadequate training, as members of minority groups— into 
permanent jobs. In the private, free, competitive economy they have all of the 
training, all of the education and supportive services they need to be productive 
citizens. 

This is our program. This is die goal we are striving for as one of the quadruped 
of concepts— housing, education, welfare, and jobs— that is so essential if we are 
going to meet the turmoil which grows out of the rising hopes and expectations 
of people. We must change. That is important. The Employment Service which 
is the key manpower agency must shift, and is shifting, from emphasis on service 
to the employer to emphasis on service to the whole community. 
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Employers must reduce hiring standards. They must redesign jobs. Employers 
must break down discrimination in hiring because of race, age, or sex. Employers 
must make a real effort to work with disadvantaged individuals. Many employers 
are doing this. Many more are adopting this broadminded policy every year. 

The trade unions must examine their practices, and attitudes on race, on 
minority involvement, and afford active assistance for the disadvantaged. I am 
proud to say, as someone coming out of the trade union movement, that many 
unions have done this. Others are moving in that direction. # 

Welfare agencies must also take a fresh look at their caseloads and begin to 
move people from welfare rolls into the world of work. Many welfare agencies 

have done this. . , , , 

Educators must develop a greater sense of urgency in tying the world ot edu- 
cation and the world of work together. Learning and earning must go hand in 
hand as part of a successful educational program. Educators must cease to con- 
centrate solely, as many have in the secondary school system, upon those students 
who move on to college. They must concentrate equally as much upon the larger 
proportion of individuals who, unfortunately, do not go on to college. These 
students must be prepared for the world of work. Many educators have move 

positively in this direction. Others will follow. 

Progress is our finest achievement. In the federal-state system of employment 
security, and the Manpower Administration in the Department of Labor, we mean 
business! We mean to move in the direction of helping, assisting, and bringing 
our assistance to the disadvantaged, with job opportunities being provided in the 

President Johnson, in his Manpower Message to Congress on last January 23, 
laid great stress upon four factors which are our guiding principles in the man- 
power arena today. I call your attention to the fact that the President, in his 
State-of-the-Union Message, gave manpower programs the first emphasis on tne 
domestic scene after he finished the international problems. The first domestic 
message the President sent to Congress following the Budget Message, and the 
Economic Report of the President , was a special message on manpower. We have 
a high priority in terms of our program to move quickly and boldly into this area. 
These guiding principles set forth by the President in his January 23rd Manpower 
Message were: (1) coordination, (2) assisting the disadvantaged, (3) concen- 
trated programs, and (4) involving the employers in the private sector of the 

e< ^h 0 1 President particularly directed the Secretary of Labor to strengthen the 
Manpower Administration, to provide it with the means and assistance needed to 
insure that the federal-state system carry out its responsibilities in the manpower 
field. This realignment of our responsibilities is one step in the direction of hotter 
coordination of activities. More and more federal programs in the manpower field 
are coming under the aegis and the responsibility of the Manpower Administration 
of the Department of Labor. Avoiding the duplication of effort and the multiplicity 
of organizations running a variety of manpower programs is all to the good. We 
must bring it together at the federal level, at the regional level, at the state level, 

and at the local level. 
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One way to do this is through a program which is now in its second year, 
whose acronym is CAMPS-Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System. This 
system has regional committees, state committees chaired by the governors or 
the governors* representatives, local committees, responsible to and responsive to 
the state committees, and chaired by an active participant of the mayors desig- 
nation. In the major instances these committees are either chaired by the Employ- 
ment Security agency or somebody responsible in the state or locality for man- 
power programs. The CAMPS 'Vogram tries to coordinate into one committee all 
of the people responsible for vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, model cities, economic development, Job Corps, 
Community Action agencies, and all other kindred programs. All wrapped together 
into one committee, they plan at the local, state, and regional levels the proper 
utilization of resources and focus on the other three key elements of the Presi- 
dent's charge to us-namely, help to the disadvantaged, concentration on areas of 
high need, and the involvement of the private sector. 

In dealing with the disadvantaged, the hard-core unemployed, the second 
major goal of the charge that we have, we started two-and-one-half years ago to 
redirect our Manpower Development and Training Program so that a larger num- 
ber of minorities became involved, a larger number of individuals with less than 
an eighth-grade education became involved, a larger number of individuals 
who were on welfare became involved. We have partially succeeded. We have 
started a human resource development program within the employment systems 
across the country. This is designed to get our people out and working with the 
disadvantaged people in the community— not sitting back in an office waiting to 
handle only those people who come in and say they are looking for a job or are 
applying for unemployment insurance. Now we go out into the communities, talk- 
ing with the people, working with them, establishing intake centers, in store 
fronts, in churches, in the neighborhoods where people live. We are working 
with and encouraging them, bringing them along, providing them with the help 
they need in order to move forward, to become sound and efficient workers in our 
free, private, competitive economy. 

The importance of the experimental and development projects in increasing 
the effectiveness of the manpower programs cannot be overstated. We have used 
the experimental projects to develop and test out programs that have resulted 
in important amendments to the Manpower Development and Training Act. (The 
fact that the MDTA has proved so adaptable to changing conditions and so re- 
sponsive to new developments in manpower program and policy makes it one of 
the outstanding laws of our time.) It is through the experimental and develop- 
ment programs that we have been able to learn. We are still learning about the 
techniques of manpower program management— techniques of outreach, of coach- 
ing, of remedial education, of counseling, for example. We are only beginning 
to leam about motivation. We still have a long way to go in this area. But we 
are putting what we leam to use in manpower programs around the country. 
Long after the present spate of manpower programs have run their course, we 
will be reaping the harvest of experience we have gained in the experimental 
and development projects. 
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The third charge is to concentrate our efforts and our resources. We are 
moving fast in that direction. We are setting up what we call Concentrated Em- 
ployment Programs in many of the key areas around the country. Our Concen- 
trated Employment Program is nothing more than a sound, deliberate system using 
one contract. We put all sources of funding into that one contract. It is ad- 
ministered by one agency in the community. That one agency concentrates all of 
those resources (regardless of source) on the target group of the population. 
This provides them with the assistance needed to move out of a state of being 
disadvantaged. Whatever help and assistance they need to become useful, effi- 
cient workers in the private economy is at hand. 

This Concentrated Employment Program started about a year ago in twenty- 
two areas— twenty urban and two rural areas throughout the United States. This 
fiscal year we are establishing fifty-four more Concentrated Employment Pro- 
grams, forty-four in urban areas and ten in rural areas. Next fiscal year we will 
start another seventy such programs— thirty-five in urban, thirty-five in rural areas. 
By July 1, 1969, there will be 146 Concentrated Employment Programs of which 
99 will be in urban and 47 in rural areas. Concentrated Employment Programs 
are designed to bring the many programs, from a multiplicity of sources of 
funding, into one contract If you don’t think that is difficult, you try it in this 
man’s government! 

The fourth charge from the President in his Manpower Message was to involve 
more actively and aggressively the private sector of the business community. 

We have a major program labeled JOBS— Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector. This program is designed to get American employers to hire disadvantaged 
individuals— the hard cases. People with low levels of education and training. The 
federal government then assists in meeting the extra costs of training and sup- 
portive services that are necessary to keep these people on the payroll. It provides 
them with whatever they need in the way of training, education, or other sup- 
portive services to become useful workers. The commitment of private industry 
to do this is growing, but many private industries want to maintain the status quo. 
What’s the status quo to private industry? It is: “You prepare the individual, see 
that he meets the qualifications that I set, then I will hire him.” This concept 
on the part of private industry needs to be changed. It is changing and will be- 
come different. 

There is now a national commitment by private employers to this goal in the 
form of a nonpartisan National Alliance of Businessmen put together by President 
Johnson, chaired by Henry Ford II, and including the top businessmen of this 
country regardless of political party. There is a full-time businessman, in each of 
the fifty largest cities in the United States, responsible for promoting the National 
Alliance of Businessmen by securing the active participation of private industry 
to provide job opportunities for the disadvantaged. Each full-time businessman is 
paid by his own company to actively engage in this endeavor. They are pulled 
together in seven regional offices across the country to coincide with the seven 
regional offices of the Manpower Administration of the Department of Labor. A 
local employer who makes his commitment to become involved in the JOBS pro- 
gram can be given the financial assistance he needs to put the individual disad- 
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vantaged worker on the job from day one, and then give him the training and 
supportive service he needs to become a useful worker. This program is moving 
forward across our country with a greater degree of change than one would have 
believed possible only one year ago. 

The question really is: Is there the will, the drive, the initiative, to carry out 
these programs? Yes! No one can help but feel overwhelmed at the size and 
scope of the problem confronting us across this nation. We cannot be overwhelmed 
or dismayed or discouraged. We do not have all of the final answers at hand. 
We have not found the total cure for that social and economic cancer. But we 
are moving in the right direction. We are arresting the cancer. We may even e 
well on the road to finding a cure for that cancer, both in human beings and in our 
cities. Many more people will have a fuller and better life, I am convinced, as 
a result of the activities and programs that are now moving ahead at an 
accelerated pace. 



Discussion with Stanley Ruttenberg 



Moderator: Edgar R. Czarnecki 

QUESTION: My question pertains to small employers in Iowa who are faced 
with the continuing problem of hiring workers. With their limited resources and 
training facilities, what federal government programs are available to them? 

ANSWER: There are at least three approaches to the problem. One is that 
here in Iowa, through the Manpower Council, there is a statewide on-the-job 
training program which provides financial assistance to employers who are willing 
to hire the disadvantaged and put them to work. It reimburses them for some 
of the costs incurred in such training activities. I would suggest that you explore 

this as the first possibility. . 

The second approach is through your own international union. The depart- 
ment of Labor has a national contract with the United Auto Workers which is 
a very good one. We have similar contracts with the International Umon ot 
Electrical Workers, the Carpenters Union, the Machinists Union, the Laborers 
Union, and a variety of other trade unions. We also have a large number of 
national contracts with organizations like the Structural Clay Products, National 
Institute of Machine Tool Builders, and National Association of Tool and Die 
and Precision Machine industries. The purpose of that Auto Worker contract is 
to work with small employers and provide them with the kind of new employees 
they need. As a matter of fact, the UAW has set up training centers in a few 
parts of the country where they train individuals and then make them available 
to employers. Employers get some reimbursement for any additional training 

^ The third approach is the regular on-the-job training program. It is still avail- 
able through our field representatives of the Manpower Administration who 
handle on-the-job training programs through the Bureau of Work-Training Pro- 
grams, which is one of our three major bureaus in the Manpower Administration. 

Such field representatives are here in Iowa. , . 

QUESTION 9 How do you answer the questions raised by the apprenticeship 

graduate who has gone through a training program, and who is confronted with 
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the concept that employers should hire an untrained person from the disad- 
vantaged minority groups? Is there a conflict here? What response should we 
make to people who have an education and who have had the opportunity to 
develop themselves through any number of training programs? 

ANSWER: This is not a new problem. Obviously, we are all faced with the 
issue of having a limited amount of funds available to do a specific job at all 
levels of government-city, county, state, and federal. One has to take the hard 
position of establishing priorities. What is our nation’s greatest priority or pri- 
orities? They are for the disadvantaged. Therefore, funds are going to continue to 
be used for that purpose. If the other individuals stay in school they are pro- 
vided with very substantial financial assistance indirectly through the school 
system, which gives it to them if they do not drop out of school. 

In apprenticeship programs, the individual gets his training through the efforts 
of the employer and cooperatively through the joint apprenticeship committee. 
So he is not really a problem. It is the fellow who drops out who is the dis- 
advantaged, who does not have the initiative and the drive to stay with it, who 
is provided with assistance under this kind of program. 

Now, granted, there are exceptions— extremes at both ends. There are people 
in the middle who would drop out and who would not stay in school but for 
some financial assistance. For that kind of an individual there is the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps Program which is quite extensive. Over 115-million dollars was 
spent on this program last year. You have such in-school programs throughout 
Iowa. 

I hear the argument from trade union members: “Well, we earn seven, eight, 
nine thousand dollars a year. We have a pretty good job. But our kids cannot 
qualify for any of these programs.” I say, ‘That is right. But just think of the 
many kids whose parents have only a two or three thousand dollar a year income, 
or whose parents are on welfare or have no income at all. If you were going 
to provide assistance to kids, to individuals, or to adults, whom would you help? 
The individual with a higher level of income or the individual with a lower 
level of income?” I think the priority system we have to establish should handle 
those problems. The Governor said one of the real problems is a lack of adequate 
resources for the Employment Security system to do the job it ought to do. I 
agree with that. If there is to be no increase in resources for the Employment 
Security system, shouldn’t that Employment Security system reallocate internally 
its own resources to the area’s highest priority? They must; they are; and they 
will do more of it. 

I think that while there will be some dissatisfied because they cannot partici- 
pate, the majority of people who need training will get assistance. 

QUESTION: How can we follow Title 29 and also become part of one of the 
Concentrated Training Programs? How long before the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training is done away with? 

ANSWER: The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is not going to be done 
away with. I do not know whether that was a leading question or just a straight 
question. It is not going to be done away with. Title 29, CFR 30, is a Depart- 
ment of Labor Regulation which provides for equal employment opportunities 
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